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other words, they use all the regular methods of attack of the Homeric 

spearman. 

In the Odyssey, aside from the passage cited above (I 256), and 

Book XXII (where Odysseus does appear to the Suitors armed with 

two spears) there are only two places where two are mentioned: 

Odysseus takes two when he prepares to fight the six-headed Scylla 

(XII 228), and he replies to the taunts of Eurymachus (XVIII 376 

S.) that if war should break out and he could have shield, two spears 

and helmet of bronze, he would prove his prowess. And he adds that 

if Odysseus should return, the doors, wide as they are, would be all 

too narrow for the escape of Eurymachus. In the two references 

(here and at I 256) to the coming of Odysseus and the difficulty of 

getting past the door the poet seems to be foreshadowing the actual 

situation in Book XXII. These also indicate that two spears were 

part of the warrior's equipment. But the passages in the Iliad show 

that they cannot be regarded as strictly belonging to the "full Homeric 

panoply." Achilles and Athena, with one spear, are certainly in full 

panoply, and in the formal duel two are never used (the fight between 

Sarpedon and Patroclus is not an exception, for the two heroes leap 

from their chariots, where each had two spears, and rush upon each 

other without more ado). The second spear is rather to be regarded 

as an "extra," something like the second string to the bow. 

TT ^ ... ^-^r^ « Samuel E. Bassett 

University oe Vermont 

GREEK LORE OF ZOOMIMICRY 

Several ancient writers record the view that man's progress is due 

to imitation of nature, e. g., Cicero (Leg. 1.26) : Artes innumerabiles 

repertae sunt docente natura, quam imitata ratio res ad vitam neces- 

sarias soUerter consecuta est. Ausonius (12.5) regards omniparens 

ars as naturae imitatrix. See also Aristotle Meteor. 4.3; Claud. 

45.44. The idea is set forth in poetic dress by Pope, Essay on Man, 

Ep.3: 

There then to man the voice of Nature spake : 

"Go, from the creatures thy instruction take, 

Thy arts of building from the ant receive; 

Learn from the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 

Learn from the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oars, and catch the driving gale ; 

Here, too, all forms of social reason find 

And hence let reason late instruct mankind." 
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The Greeks were as much interested in origins as we are, but in 
some fields where facts were not ascertainable they preferred dog- 
matic statements to cautious theorizing. When they noted a resem- 
blance, even though superficial, between the operation of a device 
and the movement of an animal, they were apt to see an instance of 
indebtedness. Man may have gotten many ideas from the animal 
world, but it is quite clear that a large portion of the Greek statements 
is mere conjecture. The Romans did very little but ape Greek specu- 
lations. 

If we would believe the philosopher Democritus (ap. Plut. Mor. 
974A), two of man's most important boons were learned from the 
animal creation, the art of building houses from swallows'- and 
spinning from spiders. Grinding meal by stones was an imitation 
of the crunching of teeth (Sen. Ep. 90.22-23). In bread-making 
digestive processes were repeated (Sen. loc. cit.). The idea of prun- 
ing vines occurred to man when it was seen that a vine which had 
been nipped by a goat produced more fruit (Hyg. Pab. 274). Ac- 
cording to Pausanias (2.38.3), an ass taught the people of Nauplia 
how to prune. 

Latin writers say that the idea of the saw was derived from the 
backbone of a fish,^ but the Greeks declare it was copied from the 
jaw of a snake.^ Still others ascribe its origin to serrated leaves 
(Plin. N.H. 24.130). The rudder was suggested from the actions 
of the tails of fish (Sen. Bp. 90.24), or by the flight of kites (Plin. 
N.H. 10.28), or of cranes (Ael. Nat. Anim. 3.14). From the sting 
of the wasp came the idea of poisoning arrows (Ael. Nat. Anim. 
5.16). The porcupine provided the model for the Parthian and Cre- 
tan mode of fighting (Claud. 45.44). 

Vocal music is an imitation of the singing of birds (Plut. Mor. 
974A; Athen. 390A; Lucr. 5.1379-1381). The blowing of the wind 
through reeds gave the inspiration for the pipe (Lucr. 1382 f.). The 
syrinx, a combination of pipes, was suggested in a similar manner 
and is connected with the story of Pan and the nymph Syrinx (Ovid 
Met. 1.705-712).* The use Hermes made of the tortoise shell in 
inventing the lyre is familiar to all {Horn. Hymns 4.41-51). On the 

->■ See also Varro ap. Non. 308; Vitruv. 2.1.1-2; Plin. N.H. 7.194. 
2,0v. Met. 8.244; Serv. Aen. 6.14; Hyg. Fab. 274; Isid. Orig. 19.19.9 
aDiod. 4.76; Apollod. 3.15.9; Tzetz. Chil. 1.494 f. 

*See also Verg. Ed. 2.32; 8.24; Lucr. 4.588; Tibull. 2.5.27-32; Val. Flacc. 
4.384; Achill. Tatius 8.6; Longus 2.34. 
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(seemingly insufficient) evidence of Aelian (Nat. Anim. 2.38), 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 64, sees an association of 
the dainty walk of the ibis with the invention of the dance. 

Pope's verses on the Nautilus were inspired by Oppian (Halieut. 1. 
357-359). Aristotle (H.A. 622b 17) compared the membrane of this 
creature to sails and its feelers to rudder-oars. A shining shell sug- 
gested the mirror (Sen. Ep. 90.25). Palamedes is said to have in- 
vented certain letters from observation of the flight of cranes."" 
Chinese characters were derived from the markings on a tortoise shell 
(Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1.392). 

The wonderful faculty of animals for finding remedies was a 
subject for frequent comment in antiquity." The dog first taught 
man the use of emetics;^ the ibis, syrmaism^ and the clyster;" the 
hippopotamus, phlebotomy, by using sharp reeds to puncture his skin 
(Plin. N.H. 8.96). Man learned how to treat cataracts through ob- 
serving goats press upon thorns to puncture growths above their eyes 
(Ael. Nat. Anim. 7.14). The use by Cretan goats of dittany to drive 
out poisoned arrows suggested its employment in expelling afterbirth 
(Plut. Mor. 974D). The virtue of white hellebore as a purge was 
discovered by sheep (Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9.10.2). Polyidus learned 
how to restore Glaucus to life by watching one snake resuscitate 
another with a certain herb.^* In Apuleius (Apol. 8) the use of a 
dentifrice is justified on the ground that crocodiles periodically leave 
the Nile and lie on the banks with open jaws while small birds cleanse 
their teeth.^^ 

At one time anthropologists postulated in the evolution of man a 
special stage, the zoomimic, in which he imitated animals. This 
theory is now discarded, but the Greek speculations are still interest- 

^' Eugene S. McCartney 

University oe Michigan 

ophilostr. Her. 709; Mart. 13.75; Aus. Idyll. 12.13. According to Hyginus 
(Fab. 277) the idea was suggested to Mercury too in the same way. 
« Arist HA. 9.6; Plut. Mor. 918; 974; Plin. N.H. 8.97-101. 

7 Cic. Nat. Dear. 2.126; Plin. N.H. 29.58. Cf. Arist. H.A. 8.5; 9.6; Ael. Nat. 
Anim. 5.46; Plut. Mor. 974B. 

8 Ael. Nat. Anim. 5.46; cf. Herod. 2.77. 

9 Cic. Nat. Deor. 2.126; Plut. Mor. 974C; 381D; Ael. Nat. Anim. 2.35; 
10.29; Plin. N.H. 8.97; Phile 16; Galen 14.675 (Kiihn). 

loSchol. Lycophr. 811; Hyg. i^oS. 136; Apollodorus 3.3.1. 
11 See Butler and Owen, Apulei Apologia, ad. loc. What the birds do is to 
pluck out the leeches clinging to the jaws. 



